ENDS AND MEANS
partial and have almosj: always been made in an intrinsically
un-Montessorian context. Consider, by way of example,
the English Public Schools. Within a fixed framework,
their pupils are in a measure self-governing. Unhappily the
rules, customs and loyalties which constitute the support-
ing framework are the rules, customs and loyalties of a hier-
archical, competitive, imperialistic society. Such training
in self-government and self-teaching as the young people
receive serves merely to make them more efficient and enter-
prising members of this intrinsically undesirable society.
Something similar takes place in an army preparing for
war in modern conditions. The old-fashioned drill, by
means of which soldiers were conditioned to overcome
fear, cultivate rage and blindly obey their superiors, is an
inadequate training for men who are to fight with modern
weapons. The mechanization of war has made necessary a
new kind of training. The soldier has to be educated to
co-operate with small groups of his fellows, to make quick
decisions, to use his judgment. Tennyson's advice to
soldiers was good enough in the eighteen-fifties. But for
the crew of a tank or a motorized machine-gun unit, doing
and dying is not sufficient; they are also required to reason
why. Within the framework of the rules, customs and
loyalties of -militarism, soldiers are taught to use their
intelligence and act upon their own initiative. To this
extent Montessori principles have been adopted even in
the army. But, under the present dispensation, the partially
self-governing and self-teaching soldier is not being trained
for freedom and justice any more than is his younger
brother, the partially self-governing and self-teaching
schoolboy.
A particularly hopeful attempt to enlarge the scope and
humanize the character of academic education was made,
in the years immediately following the W^r, by Dr. A. E.
Morgan (subsequently director of the Tennessee Valley
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